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Our credit-travel system offers 
you the opportunity to travel NOW. 








































































































CONSULT your travel agent in U.S.A. 
.or SEE us at Reforma 52 in Mexico City. 
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OF SPECIAL 
INTEREST 


DAY OF THE DEAD — The first two days of 
November find Mexico celebrating one of its 
most unusual and colorful holidays, with los 
muertos playing the starring role. (See Fies- 
tas & Spectacles and article on page 9) 


OPERA —— The Opera de Camara de Buenos 
Aires offers three productions of Italian ope- 
ras at the Palacio de Bellas Artes. At the 
end of the month, the Academia de la 
Opera opens its season. (See Music) 


THEATER — Marcel 
mime will appear with his company at the 
Palacio de Bellas Artes from November 5 
through the 29. (See Theater) 


Marceau, famous French 


PRIZE FILM FESTIVAL — The Second Interna- 

tional Film Festival will be presented in 
Mexico, D. F. and Acapulco from November 
25 through December 12. (See pages 5 and 


9). 


ST. MARTIN'S DAY — November 11 means big 
festivities in the towns that honor this saint 
as their patron. (See Fiestas & Spectacles) 

ANNIVERSARY — The start of the Mexican Re- 
volution, November 20, is commemorated 
throughout the Republic and at the Hipédro- 
mo Racetrack. (See Fiestas & Spectacles and 
Sports) 
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NEW FASHION MUSEUM — This month marks 
the opening of a new and unique museum, 
devoted entirely to Mexico's Pre-Hispanic Fa- 
shions. (See Museums) 
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SAN JUAN DE LOS LAGOS, JALISCO — A 
lively fair in honor of the town's renowned 


Virgin. (See Fiestas & Spectacles) 
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fiestas & spectacles 


Nov. 1-2 — Day of the Dead celebrations in 
which departed 
honored, fed and given all kinds of atten- 
tion. These fiestas are a peculiar mixture of 
ancient Indian and Catholic beliefs. 
co City the traditional stage play, Don Juan 
Tenorio, is re-enacted in many theaters, and 
newspapers are full of satirical caricatures 
of prominent personages, called caleveras. 

Of particular interest are the colorful cele- 
brations in Pétzcvaro, Michoacan, where the 
Dia de los Muertos ceremonies are held on 
the little island of Janitzio by the Tarascan 
Indians. Shortly before midnight the natives 
gather in the cemetery with offerings of 
food and drink for their dead. The magnifi- 
cent spectacle of thousands of glowing 
torches and candles, lighting up the tiny is- 
land like a Christmas tree in the middle of 
the lake, lasts until dawn. 


relatives and friends are 


In Mexi- 


Oaxaca also holds ceremonies in the grave- 
yards and in the city. Shrines are erected 
in many of the houses in honor of the de- 
parted spirits, and in the markets. one can 
buy small coffins, skulls and skeletons of 
sugar or baked clay. 





november 


NOVEMBER 
climate 


City Temp. Rain 
(F) (Inches) 
Acapulco 81 1.2 
Cuernavaca 67 0.3 
Guadalajara 61 0.8 
Guanajuato 60 0.7 
Mérida 75 1.2 
México, D. F. 56 0.6 
Monterrey 63 1.0 
Oaxaca 65 0.3 
Puebla 58 0.8 
Taxco 68 0.2 
Tehvantepec 67 1.5 
Veracruz 74 3.5 


Comitén, Chiapas, places gifts of cooked 
fruit on its church altars so that the souls of 
the dead can feast, meantime, the 
living sacrifice a steer and eat it during a 
two-day celebration that is accompanied by 
incessant music, firecrackers and drink. 

Yecapixtia, Morelos, holds its most impor- 
tant market day of the year at this time, 
featuring Day of the Dead art and food in 
its stalls. 


while, 


Nov. 1-30 — México, D. F. This agricultural 
fair, held in the Plaza de Cuatro Caminos, 
features, among other things, an interesting 
exhibition of popular art from the State of 
Mexico. 




































































Nov. 11 — San Martin's Day. Celebrations 
take place in all towns where this saint 
is patron. Of particular note are the region- 
al fairs in San Martin Texmelucan, Puebla 
(Nov. 3-12), a village that is particularly 
famed for its lovely pes and woolens; 
in San Martin de las Piramides, where the 
day is celebrated with jaripeos, bullfights, 
sporting events, and native dances, accom- 
panied by the fascinating music of native 
drums and oboes, peculiar to this region; 
and in San Martin, Jalisco (Nov. 3-11), 
which features bullfights, horse races, cock- 
fights, charro competitions and dances. 





Nov. 8-13 — Yekax, Yucatan. A _ traditional 
fair in honor of San Diego, patron of this 
ancient city. There are religious processions 
in honor of the saint's miraculous image and 
the populace dances the Jarana until the 
wee hours of the morning. 


Nov. 13 — San Diego de la Unién, Guana- 


jvato. Festivities for this region's patron 
saint. Sporting events, serenatas, and pa- 
rades. 


Nov. 20 — Anniversary of the beginning of 
the Mexican Revolution, which defeated the 
dictatorship of Porfirio Diaz. Civic holiday 
throughout the Republic with fairs, sport- 
ing events and fireworks. In Mexico City a 
traditional Sports Parade is held, in which 
Mexican youth organizations show off gym- 
nastic maneuvers. The Hipédromo features 
its special 20th of November Classic Race. 


Nov. 22-26 — Santa Catarina, Guanajuato. 
Popular fair in honor of St. Catherine. Reli- 
gious pilgrimages, fireworks, 
dances. 
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Nov. 23-30 — C fort, Guanajuato. Tradi- 
tional fair of Nuestra Sefiora de Remedios. 
In the church atrium the Indians dance in 
colorful costumes, while outside there are 
popular dances, bullfights, races and fire- 
works. 





Nov. 25-Dec. 16 — Pétzcvaro, Michoacén. 
Fiesta to the Virgen de la Soledad. Reli- 
gious functions alternate with boat races 
on the lake, regional dances, sporting events 
and general merrymaking. 


Nov. 28-Dec. 13 — San Juan de los Lagos, 
Jalisco. An animated fair in honor of the 
town's renowned Virgen, who is reputed to 
grant many miracles. Thousands of people 
make pilgrimages to fulfill vows for favors 
received. The fair consists of popular mar- 
kets, rodeos, races, cock and bull fights, 
regional dances, carnival stands, and bar- 
tering of horses and charro articles. 


art 


GUILLERMO CHAVEZ VEGA — Works by this 
oil painter may be seen at the Instituto de 
Arte (Puebla 141). 


EDUARDO RAMIREZ — Various types of paint- 
ings by this Columbian artist are being fea- 
tured in the Galeria Antonio Souza (Géno- 
va 61, second floor). 


JESSIE & ELSIE SMITH — From November 5 
to the 25 an exhibition of paintings by these 
two artists will be shown at the Galleries 
of the Mexican-American Cultural Institute 
(Hamburgo 115). 


DAY OF THE DEAD EXPOSITION — Galerias 
Chapultepec (near the Monument to the Ni- 


fios Héroes in Chapultepec Park entrance). 
The ground floor features an exppsition of 
“las calaveras"’, engravings by Mariano Pa- 
redes. Upstairs are oils by the maestros of 
Artes Plasticas. 


THEA RANSEY — Works by this painter are on 
exhibit in the Galeria Diano (Paseo de Ia 
Reforma 1489). 


LOURDES GROBET — An exposition of paint- 
ings by this artist, as well as a presenta- 
tion of the Third Salon of the Mexican Revo- 
lution. Galerias Remano (José Maria Ma- 
rroqui 5). 


HOMAGE TO DIEGO RIVERA — Besides this 
homage to one of Mexico's most famous 
artists, paintings by Feliciano Pefia and 
Amador Lugo and sculptures by Alberto de 
la Vega are on exhibit in the Salon de la 
Plaéstica Mexicana (Puebla 154). 


OPEN-AIR EXHIBITION — Every Sunday from 


9:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m., the artists them- 
seives display their paintings in the Jardin 


del Art e(back of the Monumento a la Ma 
dre in Sullivan Park). 


museums 


MUSEO NACIONAL DE ARTES E INDUSTRIAS 
— (Av. Juérez 44). This combination store 
and museum offers colorful native arts and 
crafts from all over Mexico. 

MUSEO NACIONAL DE ANTROPOLOGIA — 
(Calle de la Moneda 13, around the corner 
from the National Palace). Pre-Hispanic art, 
including such famous pieces as the Aztec 
Calendar Stone, the Tizoc sacrificial stone, 
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of ancient jewetelry, pottery, ceramics, and 
codices. 


JUAREZ MUSEUM — (National Palace). Expo- 
sition devoted to Mexico's hero, Benito Jua- 
rez, featuring historical documents and com- 
plete reconstruction of his bedroom and of- 
fice. 


MUSEO FRIDA KAHLO — (Calle Londres 127, 
Coyoacén). This former home of Mexico's 
most outstanding woman artist and her fa- 
mous. husband, Diego Rivera 


MUSEO NACIONAL DE ARTES PLASTICAS — 
(Palacio de Bellas Artes). Pre-Hispanic, 
Colonial and Contemporary Art. On Sun- 
days between 9:00 and 10:30 a.m. the fa- 
mous Tiffany Glass Curtain in the concert 
hall is shown with various lighting effects. 


MUSEO NACIONAL DE HISTORIA — (Chapul- 
tepec Castle). Interesting relics from Mexi- 
co's fascinating history, including personal 
belongings and living quarters of Maximilian 
and Carlota, preserved and displayed very 
much as they were during the brief reign of 
this tragic pair in 19th century Mexico. 


MUSEO DE LA MODA MEXICANA — (Varso- 
via 52). Unique museum, devoted entirely 
to Pre-Hispanic fashion from 3,000 B.C. until 
the 16th century, when the Conquistadores 
arrived in Mexico. Artistically presented by 
fashion designer Valdiosera, featuring not 
only colorful models in great detail of each 
culture, but actual idols, jewelry and fabrics 
that inspired the reproductions. 


music 


Nov. 1, 8, 15, 22 & 29 — Domingos Popula- 
res de la Cultura. Every Sunday at the Na- 
tional Auditorium (Paseo de la Reforma) at 
11:15 a.m. programs are presented, featur- 
ing Classical or Modern Ballet, Folk Dances, 
Plays, Symphonic Orchestras, Chamber Mu- 
sic, Soloists, Cheruses, Operas, etc. Consult 
newspapers for specific programs. 


Nov. 4 & 6 — Opera de Camara de Buenos 
Aires. Donizetti's Don Pasquale. Palacio de 
Bellas Artes, 9 p.m. 


Nov. 5 & 17 — Dance Recital, featuring balle- 
tina Xenia Zarina in a special program of 
Oriental dances. Sala Ponce, Palacio de Be- 
las Artes, 9 p.m. 


Nov. 10, 11 & 12 — Festival Schiller, present- 
ed by the German Embassy. Sala Ponce, Pa- 
lacio de Bellas Artes, 9 p.m. 


Nov. 11 & 13 — Opera de Camara de Bue- 


nos Aires. La Cambiale di Matrimonio by 
Rossini. Also on same bill, Novella by Bre- 
ro. Palacio de Bellas Artes, 9 p.m. 


Nov. 17 & 19 — Opera de Camara de Buenos 
Aires. Cimarosa's il Matrimonio Secreto. Pa- 
lacio de Bellas Artes, 9 p.m. 


Nov. 27 — Academia de la Opera. Double 
bili, featuring Respighi’s Maria Egiziaca and 
La Mulata de Cérdoba by Moncayo. Palacio 
de Bellas Artes, 9 p.m. 


theater 


LA CASA DE LOS SIETE BALCONES — The last 
work of that great Spanish playwright Ale- 
jandro Casona. Fabregas (Donceles 25, Tel. 
13-93-06). Nightly 7:15 & 9:45; Sundays 
5:00 & 8:00. Closed Mondays. 


LA CARROZA DEL SANTISIMO — A comedy of 
the epoch of Préspero Merimée, adapted by 
Alvaro Araéz,José Hernandez produces. Tea- 
tro del Granero (behind the National Audi- 
torium, Tel. 20-43-31) Nightly 8:30; Satur- 
days 7:15 & 9:45; Sundays 5:00 & 8:00. 


ae 
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EL DULCE PAJARO DE LA JUVENTUD — This 
vigorous drama of Tennessee Williams 
(“Sweet Bird of Youth"'), stars Rita Macedo, 
well known Mexican movie actress, and Car- 
los Baena. Directed by Xavier Rojas and 
produced by Bob Lenner. Sala Chopin (In- 
surgentes & Puebla, Tel. 11-38-17) Niglitly 
8:30; Saturdays 7:15 & 9:45; Sundays 5:00 
& 8:00. Closed Mondays. 


TODA UNA DAMA — A revival of luis G. Ba- 
surto's dramatic comedy inaugurates this new 
theater. Teatro Basurto (Thiers & Ejércifo 
Nacional) Nightly 7:15 & 9:45; Sundays 
5:00 & 8:00. Closed Mondays. 


ANTIGONA — Presented by the Teatro Popu- 
lar de Bellas Artes, Jean Anovilh's tragedy 
is directed by José Solé and interpreted by 
Erika Rener, Rafael Llamas, Enrique Aguilar 
and a fine supporting cast. Teatro del Bos- 
que (behind the National Auditorium, Tel. 
20-43-32). Every Monday at 8:00. * 





MARIA ESTUARDO — Patronized by the Ger- 
man Embassy and the |.N.B.A., Schiller's his- 
torical drama of the tragic life of Queen 
Mary Stuart, features Ofelia Guilmain in the 
title role. Fernando Wagner directs. Teatro 
del Bosque (behind the National Auditorium, 
Tel. 20-43-32) Nightly 8:30; Saturdays 7:15 
& 9:45; Sundays 5:00 & 8:00. Closed Mon- 
days. 


TERESA ENTRE LOS CUERDOS — A social satire 
of a young Mexican author, Olga Harmony. 
Teatro Orientacién (behind the National Avu- 
ditorium, Tel. 20-90-10) Nightly 8:30; Sat- 
urdays 7:15 & 9:45; Sundays 5:00 & 8:00. 
Closed Mondays. 


COMPANIA FRANCESA DE MARCEL MARCEAU 
— From November 5 until the 29, the fa- 
mous French comedian and pantomine artist 
Marcel Marceau will appear with his com- 
pany at the Palacio de Bellas Artes, 8 p.m. 
Check newspaper for further details. 


VARIETY THEATERS 


Nuevo Teatro Ideal (Serapio Rendén 15, Tel. 
35-12-12) 

Teatro Follies (Santa Maria & Plaza Garibaldi, 
Tel. 26-95-95) 

Teatro Iris (Donceles 26, Tel. 12-69-00) 

Teatro Lirico (Cuba 46, Tel. 12-38-16) 
(The above theaters feature two shows daily 
at 7:30 and 10:30; Sundays 4:40, 7:30 and 
10:30. Programs include national and in- 
ternational variety artists. During the first 
few days of this month these theaters usual- 
ly present humorous skits inspired by the 
work “Don Juan Tenorio”, which is a play 
traditionally associated with the Day of the 
Dead season.) 


sports 


Boxing — Arena Coliseo, Peré 77. Fights are 
Mondays and Wednesdays starting at 9 pm. 
Saturdays a card is scheduled at the larger 
Arena Mexico every now and then, at Dr. 
Rio de la Loza 94, at which time the Arena 
Coliseo closes. 


Frontén Metropolitano — Bahia de Todos San- 
tos 190. Women players using rackets are 
billed here. Matches Tuesdays, Wednesdays, 
Fridays, Saturdays and Sundays at 4.15 pm. 
On Mondays play gets going at 4 pm. There 
is no program Thursdays. 


Frontén México — Ramos Arizpe and Plaza de 
la Repdblica. Matches daily except Mon- 
days. Tuesdays and Wednesdays the card 
starts at 7.30 pm. Thursdays, Fridays, Satur- 
days and Sundays, match time is 6 pm. 

















Soccer — Professional soccer football matches 
are held Sundays at the Estadio Universitario 
off Avenida Insurgentes Sur at the National 
University of Mexico premises. Fourteen teams 
from several Mexican states belong to the 
League. A preliminary is offered at 10 am. 


horses 


Charros — Mexican Charros work out every 
Sunday morning at 11 am. at the following 
ranches: 






















American Football — The amateur 1959-60 
American Football League Liga Mayor— of 
four local college teams, play Saturdays at 
4 pm. at the University of Mexico Stadium, 
where Soccer Football is played on Sundays. 
Visiting teams from United States Colleges 
meet Mexican teams from the University of 
Mexico and the Mexico City Polytechnic In- 
stitute on a home to home basis every now 
and then. 


Calzada del Molino del 
the President's residence. 


Rancho La Tapatia, 
Rey near Los Pinos, 


Rancho del Charro, 
Nacional. 


on Avenida del Ejército 


la Villa, at the foot of 
entrance off the Laredo 


Rancho Grande de 
los Indios Verdes, 
Highway. 


Rancho Santa Anita, Calzada de la Viga, 
Santa Anita, D. F. 


bullfights 


Novilladas (semi-pro bullfights) are staged at 
different bullfight rings in Mexico City and 
in several states, previous to the start of the 
regular Winter Season which 
will open in the very near future, featuring 
the Mexican star bulifighters in their cards. 
No Spanish bullfighters perform yet in Mex- 
ico, pending current negotiations with the 
bullifight union in Spain. 


Hipédromo de las Américas — Lomas de Sote- 
lo, Mexico City. Racing Tuesdays, Thursdays, 
Saturdays and Sundays with the first parade 
to the post at 2 pm. Eight race program. 
Seleccién ‘‘1-2"' in 
Quinielas on fourth and sixth races. 
mutuel betting machines available. Puet gate. 
Automatic photo chart camera at the finish 

Track length: 61/2 furlongs. 


professional 
second and last races. 
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OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
IN COMING MONTHS 


OPERA — The Academia de la Opera will pre- 
sent in December at the Palacio de Bella; 


; 


Cece Re PAAR 


Artes Hansel y Gretel by Humperdinck; Com.— 
battimento di Tancredi e Clorinda by Monte.p- 


verdi; Amelia Goes to the Ball (a new Span. 
ish translation) by Menotti; La Novia Ven- 
dida by Smetana, and La Sonambula by Be. 
Nini. 


RUSSIAN EXPOSITION — From December 12 to 
24, the National Auditorium will present the 
much talked about Russian Exposition, which 


recently was held in New York City. Off 


special inteerst in this industrial, 
and scientific exhibit will be natural size 
models of the famous Sputnik and the latest 
version of the cosmic world. 


agricultural, 


GUADALUPE DAY — December 12 marks the 
most important religious festivities of the year 
in Mexico, when the Dark Virgin, considered 
the patron saint of the country, is honored. 


LA NAVIDAD — December 12 begins the nine- 
day period of posadas, 


FESTIVAL OF THE RADISHES — Colorful festival 
in Oaxaca City on December 23, with pa- 
rades and pre-Christmas pagentry. 


CHALMA FESTIVAL — January 1-7. Pilgrimages 
to Chalma, State of Mexico, to pay homage 
to and seek favors from the miraculous 
image of the Christ of Chalma. 


BLESSING OF THE ANIMALS — On January 17, 
day of San Antonio Abad, patron saint of 
domestic animals, people carry, lead or hav! 
their pets or livestock to the churches to be 
blessed. 


THIRD INTERNATIONAL AUTOMOBILE SALON— 
This large annual exhibit will be presented 
by the National Auditorium during the month 
of Janvary. 
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Bi news for fishing and yachting fans this 
month. First is the organization of a year-round 
scilfish tournament, in addition to the annual 
event which makes Acapulco an angler's haven. 
A monthly prize will go for the best catches, 
and a grand prize will be presented at the end 
of each 12-month period—consisting of round- 
trip airplane transportation from the winner's 
home city to the annual sailfish tourney for the 
next year, plus entrance in the contest with 
no expense for boats, bait, meals or lodging. 

in the yachting department, the committee 
for the San Diego-Acapulco race has opened a 
Mexico City office to coordinate efforts with 





Billy Clyde's Acapulco organization headquar- 
ters. Turnouts are expected to far outdistance 
last year's entries. 

For pilot-tourists, an interesting flight rovte 
to Acapulco is down Mexico's east coast and 
over the low hills of Puebla and Veracruz, en- 
tering the Pacific resort port without negotiating 
of Mexico City's high mountain passes. From 
Brownsville an over-the border hop to Matamo- 
ros requires filing flight plans under Mexican 
civil aeronautics regulations. Form 40 has bi- 
lingual text for the convenience of aviation of- 
fficials as well as the tourist-pilots. Following 
the coastline of the Gulf of Mexico, such ven- 
erable points of interest as Tampico or the even 
more charming Tuxpan offer refueling stops, as 
do Veracruz, Cérdoba, Tehvacén, and other 
creas of interest, on into Acapulco. West Coast 
cir bugs are advised not to attempt similar 
flights via the Pacific into Acapulco. The east- 
ern seaboard permits under 5,000 foot altitude 
almost all the way, while the wilder Pacific 
along rocky cliffs, high 
Passes, capricious canyons with their tricky air 
currents, and other hazards unworthy of a va- 
cation. 


demands maneuvers 


Bi news for culture fiends: a sunny holiday 
in Mexico's tropical playground, in combination 
with the world’s finest flicks. The Second World 
Review of Cinematographic Festivals will be 
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held this year in Acapulco, from November 25 
throug December 12. This event, celebrated last 
year in Mexico City as a fall season highlight, 
will display for critics, press, and public, award- 
winning films previously feted at other celebrat- 
ed cinema wing-dings such as Venice, Berlin, 
Cannes, and Moscow. A different movie each 
night and screen stars from all over the world 
will further punctuate this event, to be held in 
the Fort of San Diego, overlooking Acapulco 
Bay. This historic site will be transformed for 
the 18 days of the festival and its role as the 
most unique movie house in the world. 
Acapulco is home of many unique marine 
specimens, and visiting scientists have made 
repeated expeditions to these 
waters, collecting material for back-home stu- 
dies. Home might be as near as Mexico City 
or as far as Canada, Europe, or India; and this 
fall season offers particular exciting varieties 


tropical Pacific 


of life for oceanographers. 

The Acapulco Yacht Club, in readiness for 
events scheduled for this social year-end sea- 
son, and the big yacht race in January, 1960, 
has had a face-lifting and now offers a new 
pool, new terrace for cocktails or dining, and 
Saturday night buffet. Background music of 
strolling mariachis adds a thoroughly Mexican 
touch to this international scene. 

This is the last month to enjoy Acapulco at 
off-season rates, which return to their normal 
state of sophisticated indifference 
December 15th, when Acapuico will again spin 
its winter way of chartered planes, lavish ban- 
quets, conventions, and yachting. 


beginning 


For holidayers expecting to spend Christmas 
depertment 
earnestly recommends reservations now. Don't 
put it off or you might find yourselves baying 
at the moon from a hammock on the beach, 
rather than from one of Acapulco's fine and 
fanciful hotel svites. 


or New Years in Acapulco, this 





RANCHO TELVA @) 


in enchanting TAXCO 


e Swimming in the new spring- water pool 
“Paddock” purified 
© and of course the best ‘food obtainable 


owned and operated by 


Wells Fargo & Co. Express, $. A. 


hotel 
playa hermesa 


Av. Juarez 8, 





we 


fracc. hornes - acapulco 
tel. 16-02 


A garden spot 100 yards 
from Karabali Beach 

and beautiful Acapulco 
Continental Pia Bay 


16 rooms 





Acapuico, Gro 


HOTEL SANTA PRISCA 


Your hosts: Fred & Tere Clapp 

Best in food, service and comfort 
Reasonable Rates 

Toxco 





Boths 
O Kitchenettes (2* ** Cree! Bex 26 Tel. 40-200 


TAXCO, MEXICO 


Chas. and Quincy Nibbe 
Owners and Managers 
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PREVIEW 


.. List your calender of coming events 
from the first of the month to-the 15th 
of the following so that those of us who 
do not receive MEXICO/this month 
until the 19th of the month... can still 
get down in time to enjoy some of the 
events, 


ee) 


We have already pushed our deadline 
on “Preview” as far back as we can, 
and, as it is, it is difficult to get infor- 
mation through the 30th of the month, 
much less to the middle of the following. 
We wish we could do better, but the 
situation seems to have us stopped for 
the present. Best we can do now is to 
give what information we are able to 
dig up for future months is our “Of 
Special Interest in Coming Months” col- 
umn. 


Franklin Davis 
Santa Ana, California 


Preview Editor 


FOUND — NEW SHANGRI-LA 


I have just returned from my seventh 
trip to Mexico and, as usual, had a ter- 
rific vacation. Our trip was off the well- 
worn, but well-liked tourist route. The 
high spot was Tenacatita, Jalisco, the 
most beautiful place I have ever seen or 
hope to see. Our mode of transportation 
from Barra de Navidad to Tenacatita 
was an over-sized rowboat with an out- 
board motor. A jeep can get through 
by road, but who travels through Mex- 
ico by jeep? Our boat was met by a 
jeep and we were taken on a breath- 
takin tour for about three hours. The 
beach is gorgeous, with beautiful rock 
formations along the coast. Then back 
to our little grass hut on the beach —no 
plumbing, no lights and sand on the 
floor. Everything was immaculate and 
many luxury hotels are not as well kept 


as this place. At night a flare is lit out- 
side each hut, but even that was not 
necessary. The moon was so bright it 
seemed more like daytime. Our meals 
consisted of eggs, fresh caught fish, oys- 
ters and tortillas. Not much yariety, 
but just delicious. Words cannot ex- 
press the beauty of this place. 


It seems to me that a spread in MTM 
on Tenacatita would be appreciated by 
all of your subscribers. 

A. Marcaret Sims 
1045 County Line Road 
Bryn Mawr, Penn, 
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MTM IN CLASS 


...You may wish to know the part 
MEXICO/this month plays in_ the 
organization of the YWCA of Douglas, 
Arizona... 

Seftor Albert Guido and his assistant 
Seftor Daniel Chavez of the Mexican 
Consulate here, give copies to Mrs. 
Vancil Stanford who teaches beginning 
Spanish to Y-wives... She gives them 
to members of her class who are eager 
to learn all they can about Mexico... 


Mrs. Joseph Martin .. 


Douglas, Arizona 


Glad to be useful. Write us ideas for 
material that might help you and edu- 
cators generally, 
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PHOTO CREDITS: With considerable pleasure, and great relief, we 
now have a staff photographer in Nacho Lopez, which explains why 
he is the cameraman on so much of this issue: his work occupies 


pages 10 (except for upper left, which is by Ricardo Salazar), 11, 
12, 18, 19, and 20. On page 9 the upper photo is by Doris Al- 
varez Bravo; Antenie Rodriguez did the spread of pictures on pp. 


This little hook 
(MT M's sign), 


swiped from 


13 and 16, and Sosa is responsible for the lower photo on page We 487%, Sodices: means 


17, and left, page 21. Bellas Artes supplied the art reproductions woves. 


on p. 21, 
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Brijerias, which means witcheries, is 
our lead this month because, as all MTM 
initiates of course know, November 1 
and 2 is when the dead come back, to 
frolic around, partake of goodies, and 
have a good long visit with the folks. 
Confectioniery, pastries and other party 
doings are therefore appropriately de- 
signed to please them, as for instance 
spun-sugar skulls with their names (and 
yours and mine) spelled out, garlanded 
in pretty colors. 


So, naturally, it is a month in which 
almost anything can happen; a good 
season for hunting treasures, for exam- 
ple, because ghosts are the guardians of 
buried loot and, feeling pretty cheerful, 
are altogether more accessible in Novem- 
ber, together with their ducats and pots 
of gold. On our cover we therefore in- 
troduce you to a very-very-respectable- 
and - most - venerable - sir, of the other 
worlds as he is called in the magic chants 
designed for him. He is the Lord of 
the Night, death included, and is one of 
seven beings whose powers are on tap 
for wizards who know how to talk pree- 
ty. In our center spread we also present 
seven other beings, not quite so power- 
ful, but very interesting just the same 
because each one controls a particular 
crop: purple, corn, peanuts, tomatoes, 
and other necessities. 


W. would like to be able to say we 
learned about these witcheries from 
practitioners thereof but the truth is, 
they told us about them in the National 
Museum of Popular Arts, a remarkable 
institution which supports its work of 
exploring, teaching, and improving an- 
cient native crafts, by running the best 
native arts shop in the country. We 
happened upon the- paper-doll magic kit 
when hunting for a suitable present to 
give a departing Ambassadress; and she 
said it was exactly what she had been 
wanting (and needing!) for years. 





Your editor did take lessons from a 
wizard in the hills once upon a time, 
though; and can assure you that, if 
you're ailing and find yourself being 
rubbed all over with a live chicken 
(about to be sacrificed) you become 
quickly very alert indeed. (With ap- 
propriate chants).. But, to be able to 
initiate you truly into all the arts now 
lost but maybe useful, we have assigned 
our young Mr. Friedeberg to a course 
of study with a benevolent old witch 
here in Mexico City, concentrating on 
the ills of the heart (psychic). Along 
about February, when Carnival and/ or 
Valentine Day, whichever means most 
to you, come along, we should be ready 
to publish Mr. Friedeberg’s notes, ex- 
periments, and general findings. 





On the subject of ills and behavior of 
the heart generally, we intend also to 
introduce you to quite another kind of 
wizards, namely, the corps of research- 
ers and practitioners in modern magic, 
who last month celebrated 15 years of 
life of the National Institute of Cardio- 
logy, one of the few study-hospitals in 
the world concentrating solidly on the 
heart. 

At the congress held to mark the anni- 
versary, Dr, White (President Eisen- 
hower’s physician) told the press that 
one thing was known by cardiologists, 
for sure: namely, that nobody really 
knows anything very much about heart 
health and disease. But the physicians 
a: the Institute have learned some pretty 
good working methods, anyway, and are 
therefore recognized as among the best 
specialists in the world in this kind of 
medicine. 


Founder and head of the Institute is 
Dr. Ignacio Chavez, who has been di- 
plomaed and decorated in"probably eve- 


ry country on earth; so many, anyway, 
that there isn’t enough room on his walls 
to hang all the scrolls properly, It was 
his idea that a place to study the heart 
was one where, supposedly, the heart 
was under strain —that is, at high alti- 
tude. As it turns out, altitude doesn’t 
have so very much to do with health and 
illness as ‘do other much more subtle 
factors. Good old Relax, for instance. 
Peace of mind, peace of earth, goodwill 
and so on. Pretty soon the doctors will 
no doubt find themseves moving more 
over into economics or something like 
that, if they really mean business. Or 
metaphysics ? 


But one of our reporters came up with 
something along the lines of psychiatry, 
metaphysics, longevity and economics 
all rolled into one. Having had many 
queries about how to go about explor- 
ing the retirement possibilities in Mex- 
ico, we started some intensive checking 
and researching, and found ourselves 
with so much live, interesting, and fresh 
information that we couldn’t put it all 
in one piece. So we began a series, 
Search for Eden, of which the second 
installment is published in this issue. 

The reporter who came up with gems 
is a friend of our pet photographer 
who went along with him to visit sever- 
al retired American couples who we 
thought would make lovely photos, and 
as you'll see when you turn to the ap- 
propriate pages, they did. The reporter, 
José Arenas, is also a playwright and 
poet. He was so touched, moved, and 
impressed by how these friends of 
MTM’s have made a beautiful thing of 
their lives past 40, that he jotted down 
some very personal notes about it; and 
we asked for permission to publish, feel- 
ing there was something special about 
his reaction. 

It isn’t often that Mexicans find them- 
selves learning in this area; and from 
Americans indeed! Man bites dog, and 
words to that effect, 














NATIONAL PANORAMA 













PUBLIC SECTOR PROMOTES 
MEXICO’S ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 












As released to MEXICO/this month 
by the Research Division of the 
Nacional Financiera 


Ate public sector in Mexico includes many 
regulatory and operating descentralized insti- 
tutions and productive enterprises in addition 
to the Government itself and such cooperative 
entities as the Federal Material Improvement 
Boards. These latter take an active part in 
solving community problems in border and 
port cities, sometimes ootaining financing for 
and organizing public works. Undersecretary 
Sealtiel Alatriste of the Ministry of National 
Patrimony described the public sector in Mex- 
ico at the First Annual Meeting on problems 
of border and port cities, held recently. 

















The Government has established a number 
of banks in different fields, including Nacio- 
nal Financiera, the industrial development 
bank. The Federal Electricity Commission to- 
gether with six smaller public companies 
produce 37% of the nation’s electric energy; 
they employ 7,400 workers, have assets total- 
ing 4,418 million pesos and annual income 
of 462 million. 

















The railroads, Railroad Car Construction 
Co. and other transport firms in the public 
sector employ 68,000 workers, have 6,000 
million pesos in total assets and 1,300 million 
annual income. 










ie the petroleum industry, which is the sec- 
ond largest in the country in terms of value 
of output, Petroleos Mexicanos provides di- 
rectly or indirectly 88% of the energy con- 
sumed domestically. 













Altos Hornos with its affiliates produces 
38% of national iron and steel output; Gua- 
nos and Fertilizantes accounts for 87% of 
fertilizer production (both are Nacional Fi- 
nanciera prometions). 













The 55 most important state enterprises, 
excluding financial institutions, employ close 
to 150,000 workers (compared with 275,000 
Federal Government employees) have assets 
totalling 21,100 million pesos and annual in- 
come of 7,300 million. The exte.t of Gov- 
ernment participation varies from majority 
to 100% ownership. 















CONGRESSMEN from all parts of the world 
have been converging on Mexico in recent 


weeks. 
They were not congressmen in the po- 


litical sense; they were specialists in health, 
social trends, and engineering techniques 
—number one people in their fields who 
gathered together in these “congresos 
mundiales” to pool their experiences and 
plan projects for the future. 

They came to discuss everything from 
heart maladies to tricky foundation prob- 
lems; youth eclucation to city planning; 
teetotaling to tourism. 

Why was Mexico chosen for the recent 
rash of share-the-knowledge conclaves? 
Partly, by coincidental planning; partly 
because it is geographically easy to get 
to. But mainly because it provided the 
specialists with «3 living laboratory for the 
subjects at hanc. 


FOR EXAMPLE: Engineers who make it 
their job to tell builders whether they are 
on solid ground —ond what to do about it 
if they are not—couldn't have chosen a 
more unsolid place. in the world for get- 
ting together. Mexico City's notorious 
“liquid” subsoil gave them an opportuni- 
ty to study at first hand some of the cun- 
ning techniques developed by Mexican 
engineers who have had to learn how to 
keep stfeets from bulging, walls from 
cracking, buildings from teetering, and 
sidewalks from tilting. 


THEN THERE WAS the conference on bor- 
der cities and ports, both of which Mexi- 
co has in abundance, along with some of 
the most extravagant problems attendant 
therewith. The unusual meeting was called 
by the new Ministry of National Patrimo- 
ny, and of all the stimulating food-for- 
thought to come of the conference, none 
was so quickly taken up as the suggestion 
made by Sam Zisman of the American 
Institute of Planning, who thought it was 
high time that some joint city planning, 
from both sides of the frontier, should go 
into cleaning up border town problems. 

It was also appropriate that the World 
Congress of Young Women Christian Asso- 


Hows and Common? 










ca 


cat 


STOP PRESS! A Dr. Atl painting of 
volcanoes so impressed President 
Eisenhower when he saw it at the 
Mexican Embassy, Washington, that 
Mexico's President Lépez Mateos 
gave it to him. Good taste on 

Ike's part...and MTM's for that 
painting was our August cover! 


ciations should meet in Mexico, where on- 
ly last year women had the right to vote 
for the first time in a presidential election. 
It was fitting that the group should be 
addressed by Dofia Amalia Castillo Ledon, 
a remarkable and unique woman in this 
country, having had a successful diplomat- 
ic career that has recently been capped 
off by another feminine “first”, her ap- 
pointment as subsecretary of Cultural Af- 
fairs in Mexico. 


ANOTHER WORLD CONCLAVE here that 
Mexico would like to regard as purely 
coincidental was the Twenty-First Conven- 
tion of the World Association to Fight Al- 
coholism, which brought delegates from 32 
countries to Mexico City to hoist fruit 
cocktails and discuss the problems of im- 
bibing in verious parts of the world. 





PALACE REVOLT — The weighty marble 
and gilt Fine Arts Palace in Mexico City, 
headquarters and powerhouse of most of 
(Continued on page 21) 
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Wm November 


|-2: On the Day of the Dead every cemetery in 
Mexico resembles a picnic ground: children 
chew on multicolored candy skulls, sugar skel- 
etons dangle from beribboned candy canes, 
and violent colors —everything but black— 
lend a certain air of festivity to the whole af- 
fair. Many families think nothing of lunching 
on the tombstone of a dead relative. 

There is no irony in this: the Mexican 
respects death as much as anybody else. The 
difference is that he has learned to live with 
it, to accept it as a presence neither good nor 
evil. If it cannot be avoided, it must be ac- 
cepted. Ergo, why not make the best of it? 
More than a symbol of destruction, it is by 
contrast, a symbol of life. 


36: The XI General Assembly of the Good 
Neighbor Council, a very worthwhile U. S.- 
Mexican group with membership on both sides 
of the border, scheduled for Nov. 3-6 in 


Mexico City, 


2 0 : Mexico’s ten-year revolution to overthrow 
the long Porfirio Diaz dictatorship began on 
Nov. 20, 1910, and resolved into the enter- 
prising democracy that Mexico practices to- 
day. The 20th is an occasion for speechmak- 
ing, parading, fireworks, banks closing, and 
special bullfights and horseraces. 


x or 














2 5: The Old Fort San Diego that has been overlooking Acapulco for 
a couple of hundred years springs into a new life late this month, Ar- 
chitects have transformed it into a spectacular amphitheater for the 
Second World Review of the Cinematographic Festivals Nov, 25-Dec. 
15. International celebrities will be on hand to join tourists and res- 
idents in watching prizewinning pictures from the world’s film festivals. 
The Review takes place simultaneously in Mexico City. 

















Poets and students have turned an old palace into a new center of easygoing culture 


On the edge of the lake in Chapulte- 
pec Woods there sits a modest little pal- 
ace with an interesting past and a yet 
more charming present, 

The Woods, haunted by every poet 
since the days of the Aztec sonnet-sing- 
ing king Netzahualcoyotl, and every lov- 
er since at least the royal Maximilian, is 
a place nowadays possessed also by chil- 
dren, fortune-telling birds, balloon-men 
luxuriantly almost airborne, and families 
in quantity enjoying the lovely old trees 
together. There is also a zoo, a minia- 
ture train, and a baroque pergola where 
music mostly classic is valiantly attacked 
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CAPTIVATED AUDIENCE: A cross-section public listens to poetry 
in Chapultepec Woods. Left, a university students serves of 
gvide to Renaissance paintings in the “House on the Lake.” 








by military bands. Further along in the 
Woods sits the municipal auditorium, 
which houses everything from auto shows 
to ballet on an imperial scale, going full 
blast and all day long on Sundays sur- 
rounded, like a hen with its brood of 
offspring, by a cluster of very cheerful- 
ly modern theaters containing from pup- 
peteers to the latest existentialism. On 
top of a hill overlooking the Woods, 
lake, auditorium, occasional dancers on 
the green and nearby polo grounds, sits 
the balustraded old Castle of Chapulte- 
pec, with all flags gaily flying over its 
malachites, brocades, and history. 


Evidently, there is something for eve- 
ryone: which more or less. just happened 
this way because Chapultepec is the 
place where for generations a consider- 
able part of Mexico City always grav- 
itates to on Sundays. Though now the 
numbers are most certainty largest the 
atmosphere of cheerfulness in peace, the 
note of leisure, somehow or other as- 
tonishingly remains. Even more aston- 
ishing is the still complete embrace of 


DALIESQUE: Spanish painter Salvador Dali, whose works form a casual show outside Casa 
del Lago, would probably envy the strange hat worn by a young connoiseur. 


POETRY is often dramatized Sunday morning at Casa del Lago. At the right, Juan José 
Arreola, the Casa's originator, leads a two-voice reading of Whitman's “Song of Myself’. 








SEARCH 


(Editor’s Note: In our search for 
Edens-already-found, we sent photogra- 
pher Nacho Lépez to the happy hinter- 
lands of Cuernavaca and Taxco. He 
took along young Mexican poet-journ- 
alist José Arenas, who soon became in- 
trigued by these foreign settlers in his 
homeland. We herewith present this 
unusual viewpoint of Americans-in- 
Mexico, along with our own italicized 
biographical notes.) 


THE SULLIVANS 
Mr. and Mrs. Lemma Sullivan, mid- 


Westrners, were in the restaurant busi- 
ness in Indiana. They “retired” to more 
heitc activity in Mexico, turning a tum- 
bledown hacienda near Taxco into one 
of Mexico’s most charming hotels. 
They had the talent to restore the in- 
describable charm of the Rancho “El 
Chorrillo”, which, judging by old pho- 
tographs, was in ruins. It was a serious 
problem to rehabilitate this place, to 
make it comfortable, homelike, without 
yielding to the strong temptation to make 
it over-picturesque, or, worse, to hotel- 
like standardization. But we did not 
(Continued on page 18) 





_..and a few case histories of “liberated” souls 
who have already found their Shangri-las. 





Wrencratt (Brujeria) is an ancient 
art practiced today as it has been since 
pre-Columbian times in the Otomi vil- 
lage of San Pablito in the remote moun. 
tains of the State of Puebla. 

Sr. Soto Soria, staff historian of the 
Museo Nacional de Artes e Industrias 
Populares, and a man enthusiastically 
in love with his work, describes the bru 
jeria as being one of the most authentic 
pre-Conquest traditions. 

To set the record straight, the prac- 
titioners are men, hence- wizards, Usual- 
ly there is only one to a village. But 
there may be two—rarely. His posi- 
tion is one of esteem, and may be com- 
pared to that of a doctor and a pastor 
combined. He is not a person who is 
feared. Rather the wizard is respected 
for his knowledge. There are usually 
no schools, and the craft is handed 
down father to son. However, his posi- 
tion is somewhat more precarious, say, 
than that of Dr, Albert Schweitzer. For 

(Continued on page 16) 


LIKE THE CHINESE, ancient Mexicans made pa- 


per. The pre-Columbian process, still used to 
make authentic dolls, is to soak bark, lay it 
out on a grid pattern where it is mashed with 
a block until the fibers intermesh. 


THIS PAPER DOLL emerges fron 
the deft fingers of the village wiz 
ard who will soon use it to se 
iliness under control in a cleans 
ing ritual. 


NIERIAS 


The ancient art of paper doll magic still works its 
wonders to cure the sick and make the flowers grow 
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BRUDERIAS 


(Continued from page 13) 
if our wizard comes up with a bust, or 
if someone imagines that the witchcraft 
is no good or harmful, the good doctor 
can be destroyed. In this unhappy 
event the title and duties fall upon his 
son. 

Witchcraft is calculated to make life 
in the -villages happier, more produc- 
tive, and free of the pressures of life. 
Good witchcraft overcomes lack of rain, 
crop failures, an unhappy alliance, or a 
venture gone awry. If misfortune does 
happen, a more intense type of brujeria 
comes into play to drive out the bad 
spirits. This type of witchcraft is deep- 
ly religious, 

If a member of the village ‘sees the 
devil, receives the evil eye, is visited by 
a ghost, encounters a bad omen, or has 


a great and sudden fear, falls into a. 


panic, is overcome by great sorrow, or 
has a shock or experience likely to pro- 
duce trauma or at least be shattering to 
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some degree; then he must go through 
the cleansing ceremony (una limpia). 
This treats with what Sigmund Freud 
outlined as psychic disorders. Physical 
ills, on the other hand, respond to spir- 
its and herbs. 


In a few areas of Mexico, notably 
San Pablito, the paper of these dolls 
comes from “Jonote” (Amate) tree 
bark, a process that is many centuries 
old. The figures resemble some of the 
pre-Columbian figures of the fields, 
buried to assure good crops. 


7: he wizard also advises on love 
troubles, wandering husbands, and dom- 
estic difficulties. His magic may cure 
these ills. 

He invokes the good offices of the 
Lords of the Bird of Four Heads, Sacred 
Mountains, Night, Rain, Hail, and 


, Wind, to name a few of the major gods. 


Good spirits are barefooted, evil ones 
wear the boots of the Spanish Conquis- 
tadores. And while most of the spirits 
prayed to date from antiquity, such 
modern innovations as the devil and 
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SACRIFICE: Same scissors used to cut out paper 
figures make neat sacrificial weapon. 


the wandering Jew are prominent. 

Use of music in the ceremonies dates 
from their earliest beginnings. Drums, 
guitars, and violins are used, but ap- 
parently no wind instruments. Native 
Otomi music is played on these modern 
instruments. Chants, incantations, pray- 
ers, and gestures are used in working 
the spells. Sometimes the saints are 
invoked for aid. 

Small altars (enramadas, woven of 
branches) are employed. On the top a 
scaffold-like structure holds an_all-im- 
portant napkin, cut as symbolically as 
the paper dolls, which rest upon it. 

Sacrifice of small animals and chick- 
ens enriches the spell. And incense is 
burned in small braziers to enhance the 
effect of the ceremony. 

Brujeria is an integral part of the 
village life. Tt is daily custom and tra- 
dition. Native or indigenous witchcraft 
is simpler and more direct than that 
employed by mestizo cultures. It should 
be emphasized that brujeria is not black 
magic nor voodoo. Rather it is a reflec- 
tion of a simple and abiding faith. 

Charles Lucas 
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INCENSE AND INCANTATIONS: A solemn part 
of the cleansing ceremony: the wizard wipes the 
patient over with “food of the gods’ —the 
chicken, eggs, and incense previously offered in 
the ritual. 
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ORSE Cin, things happen in Mexico. 
Horses fly, for instance. The cult of the 


airborne horse, in fact, is one of the 
nation’s most flourishing sports, and the 
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. A saddle-borne General puts-Mexico on the map. number of its aficionados is mounting 
n year by year. Show jumping, as it is 
y- called in the States, has reached its peak 
g of development here, under the skilled 
e guidance of the man who makes horses 
fly —General Humberto Mariles, whose 
of international performances have earned 
a - ~ him worldwide fame. 
1 "a Mexico has dozens of riding clubs, 





with some thousands of riders, where 






the art of flying horsemanship is taught 
and perfected. But it is to the Asocia- 









$ 7 cién Nacional Ecuestre, directed by 
e ; General Mariles himself, that scores of 
people from the States and abroad come 

e every year to learn the truly amazin 
Fy y g 





art 

While the use of the horse in Mexico 
dates back to the time of the Spanish 
conquest, the development of show jump- 
ing is comparatively recent. 
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Mexico, making a slow start, also 
made a painful one. When the Olympic 
(Continued on page 21) 









A PRETTY HORSEWOMAN shows the Mariles 
manner of jumping. 
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(Continued from page 12) 
reckon with the fine capacity of Senora 
Sullivan to get the feel of the place and, 
with her homemaking ability, achieve a 
happy unity of decoration. It took them 
a long time and they certainly made a 
heavy investment. But there it is, with 
an indefinable something of the things 
we like; and they, the Sullivans, settled 
exactly in the place where they wanted 
to pass their last years, which, assuredly, 
will be long ones, 
Dr. Phill Platt and his wife, Faith, Taxco Mr. Sullivan, clean-cut, robust, gives 
the impression of a healthy tree. But 
his senora is no less strong, jovial and 
well-groomed. I believe that what unites 
them is the moral health they share. It 
is clear that they don’t use their time 
to kill it, but to enjoy it. 
THE PLATTS 





Our 
a 


Dr. Philip Platt, over 70, was a medi- 
cal officer in the U. S. Navy. Now he 
is a landlubber in Taxco and his new 
pursuit is lithography. Such is his new- 
found talent that some of his works are 
exhibited in the Museum of Modern Art 
in New York. What’s more, he is a keen 
horseman. 

He is tall and lean and speaks very 
clearly. His life that has followed his 
retirement has little connection with his 
previous one. He and his wife live in a 
house on a hill that overlooks a magnifi- 
cent panorama. His wife is a sweet 
friend of the birds. Her blue eyes shine 
intensely before the view. The Platts 
would be testimony to the fact that peo- 
ple are responsible for what they make 
of their old age. 


THE DARVILLES 


Ed Darville was an importer-exporter 
in California. He and his wife Frances 
married fairly late in life. They have 
their home in Taxco, but they are still 
inveterate globetrotters. Photography is 
one of their main pursuits, 

They enjoy a great mutual under- 
standing, profoundly wise. (We know 

(Continued on page 20) 
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AN OLD HOBBY of lithography has become a serious profession for retired 
Dr. Platt. His works have appeared in large exhibitions, including one at the 
Museum of Modern Art in New York. 


LEISURED life gives Darville an opportunity to 
collect local crafts 


VERNON AND FRANCES MOORE, who have retired to Cuernavaca, take time out 
for a drink. He was a former executive for a U. S. firm in Mexico, she a dancer. 

















(Continued from page 18) 
that in some marriages husband and 
wife make each other old very quickly.) 
They have succumbed to the charm of 
Taxco, always warm, bright, primitive, 
peaceful and cheerful. The life of the 
Darvilles, once intense, has adjusted to 
the slow pace of the community and it 
seems that already the word “tension” 
is something foreign to them, 


THE MOORES 


Vernon Moore was managing director 
of General Motors in Mexico. Like ma- 
ny other U.S. business executives, when 
the time came to retire, he decided to 
stay put in Mexico. His wife Frances 
was a dancer in her. youth and was in 
the ballet of the Chicago Opera. They 
have a magnificent home in Cuernavaca. 

The Moores declare that in no other 
place on earth have they seen a spot 
with a climate like Cuernavaca’s, and 
that the Mexicans. do not fully appre- 
ciate it. One has to admit that there are 


es 


ON THEIR TERRACE, the Darvilles have a handsome view of the hills that 
surround Taxco, and, more important, the time to enjoy it. 


many travellers who have helped us to 
discover the great privilegse of our 
country. 

It is really stimulating to share even 
a few fleeting moments of the lives of 
married couples who live long because 


they want to. In these notes one can 
only briefly mention the stimulus of 
learning of the lives of mature people 
—not aged people— who in one way or 
another have kept alive the creative spir- 
it of their very existence. 


HANDMADE patio, laid out by Mrs. Sullivan with different colored stones to make the design, 
is useful and beautifying pursuit of this retired couple. 
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(Continued. from page 17) 
Games were held in Los Angeles in 1932, 
the Mexicans sent a team of cavalry of- 
ficers to compete. The first two mem- 
bers of the team did not even get over 
the first jump. Not one of them got over 
the second. The spectators laughed in- 
dulgently and the matter was forgotten 
—by all but the Mexicans. So the years 
rolled on and the 1948 Olympics were 
held in London. And the Mexicans sent 
another team, this one trained and cap- 
tained by an unknown General Mariles. 
When the jumping events were over, the 
Mexicans had swept them clean. 

This General Mariles, as the dumb- 
founded and now vastly interested Euro- 
peans soon found out, was in charge of 
cavalry training in Mexico. He had been 
sent to Berlin in 1936 as an Olympic 
observer and he came back with a spe- 
cial style which he thought would best 
suit Mexico. It was a combination, Ger- 
man and Polish techniques predominant. 
A few years later he founded the eques- 
trian school for army officers and how 
well he succeeded was shown by the 
spectacular results in the 1948 Olym- 
pics. He had brought the team to Lon- 
don just to see if there was anything in 
his training methods that had been left 


out. Apparently there was not. 


Being a careful if not a cautious man, 
Mariles was not to be convinced by one 
try. Instead, he and his team remained 
in Europe, entering every important 
competition there was. Finally, having 
in the process become the most famous 
international horseman, Mariles was sa- 
tisfied he was on the right track and 
came along home. 

Now retired from active military ser- 
vice, the General remains an active 
horseman. He personally supervises the 
running of the vast establishment of the 
Asociacién Nacional Ecuestre, one of 
the largest equestrian training grounds 
in the world -— —where the horses 
really fly. 

E. G. 
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(Continued from page 8) 
Mexico's higher echelon cultural activities 
(see September issue), and scene of many 
a spectacular storm was struck last month 
by bolts of anathema 
What set off the storm was one of a 
series of contests, designed mostly as a 
means to give a hand to needy talents or 
anyway those considered such by Bellas 
Artes judges, who having gone rather hur- 
riedly through musical and literary possi- 
bilities, jumped feet first into painting 
Some sent only their regrets —such as 
the young and bitter but indeed talented 
Cuevas, who refuses nowadays to show 
anything at all there. But a considerable 
portion of Mexico's old and new artists 
did send works, wherefore the judges, a 
rather strange assortment of critics, writ- 
ers, friends, etcetera, had a job cut out 
for them: to choose four prizes, in order 
of importance, from among about 600 can- 
vases. 


THE CHOICES were what set off the roars 
of astonishment, indignation, laughter or 
defensive snorts, depending on who you 
are and with what color in politics you 
sit. Later, the committee of judges pub- 
lished their proceedings, from which it be- 
came evident that: the choices had been, 
like picking candidates for slates, pretty 
much a series of understandings and com- 
promises. First prize went to well-liked 
Pedro Coronel, who had submitted a sort 
of not very sure of itself abstraction; sec- 
ond, to the Japanese-Mexican Nishisawa, 
who, apparently, had suddenly shifted from 
rather pleasant, decorative landscape to 
Orozco redivivus, except that the hands 
seem to be the hands of Orozco but the 
Third prize went to Jorge Gon- 
zdlez Camarena, who is very clearly polit- 
ical but in the work that he had sent in, 
had compromised on something that can 
serve for either socialist-realism or mod- 
ernism, depending on who looks. And 
fourth prize went to Leonora Carrington, 
long since established as one of the truly 
great painters in the world today. 
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THE PAINTING thet closed the show. It is a 
portrait of the Atterney General holding scales 
weighted by money. 


Up to now the agitation continues with- 
out any very clear line of action having 
emerged, except that, because one of the 
paintings submitted is a portrait of Mexi- 
co's Attorney-General, holding scales of 
justice in which the balances are, frankly 
and scandalously, money, the show is 
closed. The Fine Arts administration had 
first withdrawn the painting, but the Attor- 
ney-General had issued the opinion that it 
ought to be kept on view, so, since some- 
how or other it had reached the point of 
being accepted as an entry, and was now 
an issue, the director of the Palace simply 
closed up. 

Whether or no the push to power suc- 
ceeds and heads will roll, as are of course 
the current rumors, the revolt is interesting 
on several levels, and encouraging in this 
—that it has become an occasion for stir- 
ring and airing much in Mexico's art cur- 
rents that had sunk in stagnant policies of 
many kinds. 



























SEARCH $e EDEN: Woy... 


What is the law on entering Mexico? 

Any Mexican tourist agency or Mex- 
ican Consul is authorized to grant tour- 
ist permits, good for six months’ stay in 
Mexico, for a fee of $3. 


What will be my legal status if I 
choose to retire in Mexico? 

You can just about choose your status, 
or rather, your circumstances choose it 
for you. If you decide to stay in Mexico as 
a resident, your category should be in- 
migrante, but here the classifications be- 
gin to crop up. You can be an inmi- 
grante retirado, for example, which lets 
you buy your house but does not permit 
you to enter into any kind of business 
—in other words, you could not rent out 
a room in that house. Your income must 
be at least $160 per month, regular in- 
come, to qualify for this bracket. If you 
plan to invest in Mexico, you are in an- 
other category, depending on whether 
you put your money in farming or in- 
dustry, which loosely covers many busi- 
ness. Minimum investments range from 
$16,000 to $32,000 (U. S. dlls.) Again, 
you may enter as a student, if you plan 
to take up studies, and you may be re- 
quired to qualify for specific courses. 
Schools must be legally qualified insti- 
tutions. 

There are various working inmigrante 
categories, which we won’t go into here, 
since retirement is understood in its lite- 
ral sense. Whatever kind of inmigrante 














you happen to be, your status, renewed 
yearly, changes to inmigrado after five 
years, and with this paper in hand you 
can do anything you want—but don’t 
break the law. 


Do I have to become a Mexican citi- 
zen to Own property? 

No. But within a strip of 100 kilo- 
meters along the land borders and 50 
kilometers along the seacoasts, no foreig- 
ner may acquire direct ownership of 
land. The title, however, may be legally 
held by a Mexican agent. 


How do I go about buying proper- 
ty? 

There are reliable rea] estate brokers 
and development companies in Mexico; 
others are not so reliable. It is best to 
check on them through your bank or in- 
vestment advisor. 

Explanation: Land titles are often not 
clear or are subject to agrarian expro- 
priation. Make sure of water rights and 
availability, also utilities if desired, and 
police protection. Be sure that the terms 
of financing are not exorbitant. 


If I want to invest in Mexico how 
do I go about it? 

There are excellent banks, brokers and 
investment counsellors, who will be hap- 
py to advise you, 

Explanation: There is often a wide 
spread between the bid and asked quot- 
ations of the Mexican Stock Exchange, 
hence short term investments thereon 
are not advisable. However, due to the 
shortage of capital in Mexico, short- 
term loans with excellent security and 
high yield are available. For long-term 
investment bonds and stocks both offer 
excellent opportunities, yielding from 
eight to twelve percent. These rates are 
also the norm for high-grade conserva- 
tive bank debentures. Also, the shares 
of Mexico’s three large mutual funds 
(Firme, Sogerin, and Immsa) have at- 


tractive yields as well as closely main- 
tained market quotations. Also, low 
property taxes make real estate an un- 
usually attractive form of investment. 
Several new large-scale development and 
building companies offer attractive buys 
in well-organized communities, such as 
Avandaro in Valle de Bravo, Ciudad Sa- 
telite, Fraccionamiento de San Gabriel 
de las Palmas in Tequesquitengo, etc. 
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How about my various insurance 
policies, are they valid in Mexico? 

Automobile insurance usually is not, 
but other types of insurance usually are. 
However, it is best to check in each 
instance, 

How about inheritance tax, if | 
should buy property in Mexico? 

In all cases the Mexican inheritance 
tax is lower than in the United States. 
Also, taxes paid in Mexico are deduct- 
ible from the United States Inheritance 
Tax. 


Do U. S. income taxes apply to mon- 
ey I earn in Mexico? 

Generally, there is no U. S. tax on in- 
come earned in Mexico and on which 
Mexican income tax is paid by a per- 
son whose permanent residence is in 
Mexico, except on earnings classified as 
“unearned income”, 





Wrawsy 


a month we were up on Cloud 17, 
hovering over the numerous Shangri- 
Las-With-Palms where hundreds of con- 
tended escapologists from north of the 
Border (and even from East of the At- 
lantic) have found a colorful, distincti- 
vely-new lease on life in their years of 
retirement. 

This month we take a plummet back 
to earth, still on our Retirement-in-Mex- 
ico spree, to talk about something every 
good Shangri-La hunter has to know 
—cost of living! Even in Shangri-La 
the subject rears its persistent head. 

The company pension check, the stock 
dividend payout or the Social Security 
sustainer acquires a two-way stretch 
when it crosses the border —not as 
much as a few years ago, but neverthe- 
less considerable. Not only do dollars 
go further than on their home ground, 
but a lot of people have found it’s more 
fun spending them. 

Costliest Shangri-La in the Republic 
is Mexico City, a hustling, modern me- 
tropolis, but sprinkled with oases for 
peaceful co-existence that hark back to 
Spanish-Colonial times. Acapulco can 
be just about as expensive, but for this 
report we will keep to the capital. Our 
researchers have been Gallupolling all 
around the metropolis and microscopic- 
ally examining numerous families of 
happy expatriates to come up with some 
conclusions that we hope will be help- 
ful to those wishing to join their ranks. 
Taking Mexico City 4s a basis, you can 
be sure that every other Shangri-La, 
from Ajijic to Zitacuaro, with the pos- 
sible exception of Acapulco, is even 
lighter on the budget. 


In Mexico City, a single man can get 
by, low on the log, for 150 dollars a 
month and a couple can make it for 50 
more. That would give them a small 
apartment in an old colonia (unfurnished 
of course), one servant, plus another 
who would appear once a week to wash 


and iron, rum and coke instead of whis- 
key, filet only rarely, infrequent even- 
ings out—in short, a certain austerity. 
On the other hand, since movies and 
theatre and concerts are so cheap (tick- 
ets go at 32, U.S. cents-and-up) enter- 
tainment is no great problem. And the 
parks of Mexico, probably the loveliest 
anywhere, are as free as the abundant 
sunshine. 


Oo ive the same couple 300 dollars a 
month and they begin to lose their 
drawn look, and at 400 they live quite 
comfortably in a modern apartment or 
a small suburban house with a garden, 
full-time servants are on hand, the meals 
are steakish as often as beanish, Scotch 
is to be found behind the Bacardi bot- 
tles and life is cheerful and warm. 


At 600 a month, which is, after all, 
only a little over 7000 dollars a year, our 
couple enter the lofty penthouse circles 
of the blessed, 

In Mexico City you pay for an apart- 
ment just about what you care to—and 
all over the city you will find buildings 
old and new plastered with SE RENTA 
signs. From about 50 dollars a month 
in an old building in an ancient neigh- 
borhood to 250 or 300 for luxury 
apartments (the like of which would be 
hard to find in New York at twice the 
price) or penthouses in the finest colo- 
nias. Houses may be found in good 
neighborhoods for abov' 150 dollars up 


—in the best neighborhoods for the best 
houses, way up. Whether it be a house 
or an apartment ,once you have your 
lease signed you are protected by Mex- 
ican law against arbitrary rent raises 
and you cannot be easily un-leased if 
you don’t want to be. Leases are usually 
for two years. 

Some last remarks before leaving the 
housing subject. First on investing in 
Mexico City real estate: Our expert tells 
us that no one he knows who bought a 
good lot in Mexico in recent years has 
lost money. The city has been growing 
so rapidly, and its middle class has been 
thickening wallet-wise and increasing in 
number so steadily, that land values 
have continuously risen; and our expert 
states firmly that he sees no reason to 
expect that trend to change. Secondly, 
although top rents in Mexico City are 
much higher than they used to be, the 
range is wide, and it remains true that 
if an American wants to live cheaply 
here he may do so. 

It is also true that to buy a lot and 
build is often more expensive than to 
buy a house already built. Land values 
have soared at a greater rate than house 
values. A diligent searcher may find a 
really comfortable home for no more 
than 20,000 dollars, and at 30,000 he 
can become very choosy. On the other 
hand, a quarter-acre building block in 
the old and rediscovered colonias of San 
Angel and Coyoacan costs 16,000 to 
32,000 dollars. The same area in the 
exclusive Lomas neighborhood would be 
from 30,000 to 80,000 dollars. And in 
Colonia Polanco, because of a recent 
rash of luxurious apartment buildings, 
the price is about a third higher. It is 
in these parts of the city that many 
Americans have their homes. One does 
not, however, have to keep up with the 
Mexico City Joneses as one might have 
to keep up with the Bridgeport, Connec- 
ticut, Joneses, if one prefers not to, and 
in other sections of the Capital a lot may 
be had for much less. 

As for construction costs, our expert 
tells us that first-class work costs about 

(Continued on next page) 














(Continued from preceding page) 

80 dollars a square meter of first class 
house, and this grades down to 50 dol- 
lars a square meter for good-enough-but- 
no-better work. Here it should be added 
that first-class construction in Mexico 
City means luxury style in U. S. terms. 
To get down to basic items, good loc- 
ally made gin is about 90 U. S. cents a 
quart (but good scotch is around $10 
and up), tequila and rum are priced at- 
tractively as the gin; the best meat is 
about half the New York price; vegeta- 
bles are a fraction of the price; a bread 
roll costs a shade under one U. S. cent; 
but eggs are nearly as expensive as in 
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New York and the gas and electricity 
bills are just about as high. On the oth- 
er hand you can get a lot of nourish- 
ment out of two pounds of tortillas for 
8 cents, Mexican cigarettes can be bought 
for about a dime a pack; a taxi will take 
you 15 or 20 blocks for about a quarter, 
and if you want to get right away from 
it all without the help of tequila, regular 
grade gasoline is only about 24 cents a 


gallon. 
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Maids are what you can hardly get by 
without in Mexico —for instance, there’s 
the daily procession to the garbage 
truck at the corner— and the maids fit 
comfortably into almost any family bud- 
get. Our wonder-girl, for just under 15 
dollars a month, cooks, cleans, launders, 
irons, and she is not underpaid. All 
houses and even modest apartments have 
maids’ quarters. 

It costs very little to be ill in Mexico. 
Drugs, like certain staple foods, are 
price-controlled by the government. A 
penicillin injection can cost as little as 
40 cents. In general, dental and medici- 
nal attention in the Capital costs about 
30 per cent less than in the United 
States. And despite the fact that some 
Mexicans make pilgrimages to the fa- 
mous U. S. clinics, there are doctors 
and dentists here who are as good as 
any to be found anywhere. Hospitaliza- 
tion insurance is also available here, 
with free choice of doctors and hospital. 
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But a U. S. Blue Cross policy, although 
it will pay medical and surgical expenses 
of tourists in transit, has no value to 
permanent residents, 

Traffic in Mexico is something that 
must not only be seen but must be dri- 
ven-through to be believed. Pell-mell is 
the principle and God-is-my-co-pilot the 
faith. Nevertheless a good many Amer- 
icans drive cars here and survive. To 
import a car permanently into Mexico 
one must pay a duty which varies in 
amount according to the make and year 
of the car, but for new models manu- 
factured in the States, it runs to 100 
percent and over. There are certain ex- 
ceptions. Notably the small Studebaker 
and Rambler models. A recent drastic 
reduction in duty on certain European 
cars makes it possible to buy a Volks- 
wagen, for example, for only a few hun- 
dred dollars more than in New York. 


Lit in Mexico City may, if one 
chooses, be not very different from what 
it was back in the U. S. Here there is 
just aboug everything that may be found, 
for example, in San Francisco, as well 
as much more that exists only in Mex- 
ico City. The Capital has its super- 
markets, first-class hospitals (one where 
English is spoken by almost everyone), 
a Rotary Club, the Shriners, Lions Club, 
an American Legion Post, English lan- 
guage churches, English language radio 
and T.V. programs, an English lan- 
guage newspaper, Junior League Com- 
munity Chest, Garden Club, Little Thea- 
ter, an American High School, a U. S. 
style, U. S.-accredited college, dollar 
bank accounts, U. S. born real estate 
agents, stock brokers with direct lines to 
New York— in brief, a rounded fami- 
liar American community in a fascinat- 
ing new environment. 

This international touch of Mexico Ci- 
ty is a luxury you pay for in a higher 
cost of living. As you get away from 
the Capital, life becomes more Mexican 
—and in many ways more interesting— 
and costs go down proportionately, as 
if rigged to some cosmopolitan versus- 
provincial slide-rule. 





Stepping Out 


My first pleasant surprise, some 
weeks and many trials after coming to 
Mexico, was the Jena, downstairs on 
Morelos 110. It was, I remember ob- 
serving, the first to really come up to 
New York standards. Small and tending 
to be crowded, it was nevertheless excel- 
lently arraigned, and the music as good 
as it was unpretentious. I seldom ate 
anywhere else when I could afford it, 
for months, 

For this reason, my second discovery 
took time in coming. It was the Foco- 
lare, on Hamburgo 87. Located in a 
large old Spanish house, its fine Italian 
cooking was on a par with Alfredo’s in 
Rome. Lorenzo, the headwaiter, was and 
remains, one of the best I have known. 
With time and deserved prosperity, the 
patio of the house has been glassed over, 
making a truly beautiful garden restau- 
rant, from which the accomplished play- 
ing of six violinists in no wit detracts. 
Its continued prosperity has resulted in 
the nearby nightclub, Jacaranda, and the 
prosperity of the two of them now has 
as its witness the frankly amazing Pre- 
sident hotel chain. 


The 123, on Liverpool 123, is a roomy 
and pleasant place but for che music, 
which is somewhat too loud for my taste. 
It has an all around very good menu but 
| usually find myself going there for the 
Moro crab which, day in day out, hasn’t 
its equal anywhere in Mexico. 

When Delmonico’s, on Londres 87, 
first opened I was not too impressed. 
First the over elaborate menus were more 


served an excellent salad with their or- 
ders. Their baked potatoes were most 
carefully prepared, and a full choice of 
freshly cooked vegetables always accom- 
panied one’s order to the table. For one 
who is a bit lax in ordering these things 
for himself, this was the consideration 
that won, 

It was more or less the same manage- 
ment that, a year or so later opened 
up the Mauna Loa, the big South Sea 
Island place on Hamburgo 172. Frankly 
I had my doubts about this one, as Chop 
Suey parlors in Mexico, while not bad, 
are as a rule not very inspiring. Mauna 
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than somewhat corny, and the waiters 
running around with various flaming 
edibles on skewers was just a little too 
much Hollywood. But I came back, and 


there were many reasons. They always 
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Loa, I can happily say, is. It is enor- 
mous, as these places go, and with 
reason — for it has been enormous- 
ly popular right from the start. It 
is authentically decorated, and the food 
is as delicious as it is exotic. One must 
be prepared for having a tame flamingo 
staring over his shoulder as he eats, but 
they are quite polite, and really less 
startling than the kangaroo that goes 
scampering through the brush off the 
veranda. 


Then there is Mario Polidori’s small 
but flawless gem among restaurants, 
which is La Ronda, on Hamburgo, 
around the corner from Genova and next 
to the Orozco Museum, having no street 
number at all. It has almost the best of 
everything else. Its quiet atmosphere is 
relieved by excellent music, and the ser- 


vice has the grace of being as inconspi- 
cuous as it is attentive. The bar is equal- 
ly attractive for dining. E. G. 
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Christmas Gifts... 
Where to Find Them 


‘4 coin a quote, it’s later than you 
think —and it certainly applies to 
Christmas shopping. And only just in 
time, we confess, we devote this column 
to a few suggestions on the subject for 
those who are looking for something far 
away from the run-of-the-mill type of 
gift —and novelties are what Mexico 
has, a-plenty. 

We can start with something really off 
the beaten track —the ruana, which is 
about as novel and attractive piece of 
apparel as you could find. An outsize 
cape, its ancestry goes back to Old 
Spain, but Mexico has transformed it 
into a glamorous and practical coat for 
evening wear, one of the smartest fash- 
ions around. We had a special report 
on the ruana last month. Sanborn’s has 
a very wide assortment, and so does 
Albus, in Mexico City (Judrez 30) or 
Taxco, and Marsol in the Pasaje del Pra- 
do, but you can find them in other 
“Mexicana” shops, 

If you want matched strings of cul- 
tured pearls, special settings (antique or 


modern) and unusual one-of-a-kind gold 
charms and bracelets to hang them on, 
try Piedra de Leén at Londres 164-A. 
If you want very expensive flashy mod- 
ern pieces, with “money is no object” 
stones in them, such as square-cut em- 
eralds and star sapphires, try Kimberley 
at the corner of Madero and Bolivar. If 
what you are looking for is a really 
handsome one-of-a-kind silver piece or a 
Mexican semi-precious stone set in gold, 
try Los Castillo at Avenida Juarez 76, 
mezzanine. If your preference is for a 
very fine antique piece (matched tur- 
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quoises set with diamonds are particu. 
larly beautiful) go to Joyeria Rubio, 
Madero 36, where you will find such 
stuff as any woman’s dreams are made 
on. ; 

If you haven't already bought your 
Christmas cards, Mexico is the place to 
shop. You will find them in most good 
stores —distinctively Mexican and good 
enough to frame, many of them. Mis. 
rachi, Juarez No. 4 and Genova No, 76 
has a good choice of cards, domestic 
and imported, Engraving can be ordered 
here, also printing. The American Book 
Store Madero No, 25, has an assortment 
of cards by local designers. Those by 
Hidalgo and Corona are perhaps the 
best known. Salvador Conde also does 
unusually beautiful ones. The printing 
is as fine as you would expect from the 
country which had the first printing 
press of the Western Hemisphere. 


Dae Christmas decorations, try La 
Gran Sederia, 5 de Febrero. In this bu- 
sy combination of Woolworths, Kress’s 
and J. C. Penney you can find some of 
the most beautiful German tree orna- 
ments; at the same time you can go 
completely batty over the assortment of 
bits and pieces which you can pick up 
for future reference. Palacio de Hierro, 
Durango No. 230 and 20 de Noviembre 
No, 3, has one of the largest selections 
in town of ornaments, animals and other 
figures for the creche (nacimiento) : 


Exquisite styling, 
a superb finish 
and such a bargain too... 


in the READY-TO-WEAR ORIGINALS ‘by 
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Marisa Ruby 
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come December they also have Christ- 
mas trees in all sizes. 

If art is your inclination, the Galeria 
de Artes Plasticas on Calle Puebla 154 
has annual collective shows of moderate- 
priced paintings and prints for Christ- 
mas buying, also Galeria Tusé, on Ham- 
burgo 68. 

Sanborn’s is handling a new line of 
religious art that will please even non- 
religious persons. Modernistic silver 
crucifixes, with the Christ figure cut out, 
instead of added; hammered brass and 
copper silhouetted on wood panels; 
strangely shaped medallions... all in 
good taste and reasonably priced, this 
is the work of Benedictine Monks in 
Cuernavaca. 

Artes de México (Amberes 61-3) is 
famous, and with reason, for its unusual 
decorator’s items, outstanding of which 
are its small plaques containing gilded 
angels and biblical figures. Trey take 
the responsibility of shipping wherever 
you say. 


The Museo de Arte Popular, Juarez 
44, a treasure-house of folk crafts, has 
antiques and sometimes also pre-Colum- 
bian figures. Reproductions of pre- 
Columbian figures can be bought at the 
National Museum of Anthropology, Ca- 
lle Moneda 13. These figures are beau- 
tifully made under Museum supervision 
and are very moderately priced. 


Spratling silver, often not really as 
expensive as it sounds, is available at 
Le India Bonita, Juarez 14, which also 
has other silver by top designers, 

For lamps, ashtrays and odd pieces 
by unusually gifted designers at mode- 
rate prices, we suggest Decorama, at Ni- 
za 43. For top designs in lamps or even 
furniture, try Kyle, on Calle Genova. 

For something different for the chil- 
dren ,how about the colorful well-made 
marionettes that abound in Mexico? 
Many stores have them, but you are 
bound to run into a street-seller any- 
way. Cost of these intrincately put to- 
gether little dolls ranges from 50 cents 
to $1. 

Christmas, to some of us, wouldn’t be 
Christmas without a convivial drop or 
two of something, and Mexico is just 
the place for that sort of seasonal shop- 
ping. You can buy not only the staples, 
like good rum, but some exotic novelties 
at prices way below expectations —for 
instance, ixtabentun, a subtle liqueur 
made from honey produced by bees that 
feed on the ixtabentun flower in Yuca- 
tan; Rompope, a sort of eggnog made in 
a convent from a secret recipe; tequila, 
a fiery distillation from the maguey 
plant, which comes in highly presentable 
little barrels as well as bottles; mezcal, 
another maguey product, which you can 
buy in ornamental earthenware pots. 
Mexico also has some fine coffee li- 
queurs for the jaded post-Yule palate. 
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BLACK BEAR 


80 or 100 Proof 
Extra Dry 


of 100°% neutral spirits 


The best gin in Mexico 


Sensibly priced 


Produced in Latin America’s 
most modern distillery 

















by Borbora de Zouche Palmer 


The Mexican cooks use “hierbas de 
olor” much as a French chef uses bo- 
quet garni. It is the essence, which 
pleases the palate. Bay leaves (laurel), 
parsley (perejil), thyme (tomillo), and 
a sprig of sweet marjoram (mejorana) 
are the herbs in most common use. 

Invariably they form part of stews, 
pot roast, meat loaf. And with chicken 
fresh spearmint is a must, 

Soups employ fresh coriander (cilan- 
tro). And in all cases onion and gar- 
lic, with celery leaves and very often 
leeks. Parsley is put in in equal pro- 
portion with the coriander. Incidentally 
many people tell us that they cannot 
abide “cilantro”. But the delicious rich 
consommees owe much of their flavor 
to this abused herb. Finely chopped it 
is indispensable in “house sauce” (salsa 
casera) where it mixes with tomato, 
onion, and chile. It is equally essential 
in guacamole (avocados, onion, and chi- 
le) as a dip with toasted tortillas or as 
a sauce for tacos, and with carne asada, 
the delicious broiled Mexican beef em- 
ploying the filet cut lengthwise. 

Oregano, the wild marjoram, is the 
king of spices in meat dishes. Albondi- 
gas, small meat balls formed around a 
slice of hard boiled egg, is most noted 
for using this herb. Oregano also flavors 
the tomato broth in which the meat balls 
are cooked. 
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The leading packers of 
Mexican food since 1887. 


When you're cooking Mexican style, use 
the canned and packaged Mexican orig- 
inals for the proper flavor. 
Cl te Jacq products are avail- 
able in food speciality stores in major 
cities of the United States. 
For our free Mexican Recipe leaflet 
Write to Clemente Jacques y Cia., S. A. 
F. C. Cintura 1, México, D. F. 














Rosemary, Romero, which Shakespeare 
describes as the most delicate in flavor 
of all the herbs, goes best with chicken. 
But it is also popular with roast meat, 
and bread stuffing for roast leg of pork. 
Steeped in a pot it is a delicious and 
delicate tea. 

Sage, salvia, enjoys a similar use here 
to that in the U. S. But for seasoning 
the bread and rice stuffings it is com- 
bined with thyme and sweet marjoram. 

Fennel, hinojo, finds favor in season- 
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ing cakes or fritters of fresh corn or 
potato. Oddly enough it is little used in 
salads here as it is in Italy. 

Sweet basil, albahaca, has been dis- 
placed by Oregano in Mexican cooking. 
But it does enjoy the role of a household 
plant, where it is to bring peace and 
contentment. It goes well with tomatoes 
and all dishes employing tomatoes, and 
in French dressing (vinegrette) . 

Almost all dishes include garlic and 
onion. Chives are used by those who 
have lived either in France or the U. S. 
Although a leek may not be an herb it 
is used in Mexico, along with celery, as 
a seasoning. 


In Britain capers are a sauce for mut- 
ton. Here they are widely used in cook- 
ing and as a garnish for everything 
from egg canapes to bacalao a la viz- 
caina, a cod fish dish of Spanish origin 
especially popular in Veracruz. Capers, 
alcaparras, appear in all recipes for cold 
fish dishes as part of the garnish, along 
with the inevitable green olives and red 
pimentos. Mayonnaise and salad dress- 
ings very often have capers. 

Part of the Spanish heritage is the 
delicious saffron, azafrdn, an indispen- 


sable ingredient in the famous Arroz 
con pollo (chicken with rice), and in 
paella, its more elaborate and aristocrat- 
ic counterpart. Sea food such as shrimps, 
clams, crawfish, lobster, tender pieces 
of lean pork, and hearts of artichoke 
make paella a most regal delicacy. 

Sesame seed is used here much as it 
is the world over. You see it on rolls, 
as a cooking oil, and an adornment for 
the famous mole. You may be asked if 
you want chicken or turkey mole served 
with ajonjoli seeds or plain. Toasted or 
browned they are an important part of 
mole itself, and are often sprinkled d ‘c- 
oratively over the sauce, 

Cinnamon is probably the favorite 
spice yith clove a close second. Mus- 
tard, nutmeg, and peppercorns are prob- 
ably in most common use. 


Manzanilla, camomile, is the “te de 
manzanilla”, the remedy supreme for 
the pain in the “pinny”. For the blonde 
it is an excellent hair rinse. Fresh mint 
leaves, orange leaves, and lemon leaves 
are used as teas or as an ingredient for 
some delicious medicinal drinks. 

There is actually a herb epazote 
used principally as a seasoning for 
black beans. A large branch of epazote 
is put into the beans when they are put 
on to boil. Its flavor is unique, but if 
you are suspicious of it stick to parse- 
ley and coriander. Epazote is used in 
dishes made with tortillas such as chi- 
laquiles and some enchiladas. ’ 








